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The picturesque and interesting village of Clondalkin 
is situated about four miles from Dublin, on the Naas 
road. It was originally a camp or settlement of the 
Danish invaders, who, we are informed, erected a palace 
in it, named Dun Awley, from the name of its founder 
Awliffe. This palace was burned by the Irish about the 
year 832,* when. one hundred of the principal Danes were 
slain. In revenge the Danish chief surprised, by ambus- 
cade, a body of two thousand men, most of whom were 
either slain or taken prisoners. About this period many 
of the Oestmen, then in Ireland, had embraced the Chris- 
tian faith, and some have imagined that among their ear- 
liest religious works were the singular pillar towers, rela- 
tive to whose actual use there is so much diversity of opi- 
nion among the learned, and which are said to have served 
the double purpose of a belfry, and a refuge in times of 
danger. Many incline to this opinion from their ever 
being the accompaniment to some church or monastery. 
Of the abbey, to which this tower was an appendage, 
there now exists scarcely a vestige. In the burial ground 
there is a stone cross, bearing evident marks of great 
antiquity. Mention is made of one Cathaldf being the 
abbot and bishop so early as 859, A. D. and of its being 
dedicated to St. Cronanf Machude as the patron saint. 

During the struggles between the Irish and their Danish 
invaders these edifices wwe frequently pillaged, but from 
the perfect state of preservation in which we now find the 
tower, it is to be inferred that it sustained little damage. 

The height of the pillar is eighty-four feet, the diame- 
ter fifteen feet ; the door-way is twelve feet from the 
ground. To this, some years since, a flight of steps was 
erected. Ladders have also been put up, so as to enable the 
curious to reach the uppermost story. The view of the sur- 
rounding country, from the apertures or windows, is ex- 



* Archdall's Monas. Hiber, f Grose's Ant. p. If, $ Arch- 
dalTs Monas. Hiber. 
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tremely fine. Nearly opposite to where the ancient ab- 
bey stood are the ruins of a castle ; and in the village 
there is a monastery, a school-house for male and female 
children, a widow V dms-house, and a charitable reposi- 
tory. 



We were not able, during our cursory visit to this neat 
little village, to learn precisely the particular fraternity 
to which the monastery is attached, but from the various 
trades carried on in it, and the constant employment of 
the inmates, we were forcibly reminded of the monastery 
of La Trappe, in Dorsetshire. 

The monastery of La Trappe lies between Lulworth 
castle and the sea ooast, but secured from storms, and 
sheltered on all sides. Soon after the commencement of 
the French revolution, when the religieuse of all kinds 
were obliged to seek this country for protection, some 
monks of La Trappe found an asylum at a Mr. Weld's, 
and, as they increased in number, he erected the present 
building for their habitation, which is quadrangular, with 
a schilling in the inside, forming the cloisters, and in the 
area a depository for the dead. Seven graves are observa- 
ble, to each of which were added a wooden cross either at 
the head or feet. A grave is always left open for the re- 
ception of the next that dies. The cloisters are used for 
air and exercise in bad weather, having a large cistern at 
the end for the monks to wash. Not a word is spoken. The 
refectory is a long room, containing a wooden bench ex- 
tending on each side ; upon the tables were placed a 
wooden trencher, bowl, and spoon, with a napkin for 
each monk, and the name of each inscribed over his seat. 
The dormitory extends the whole length of the building, 
and on each side are ranged the cells of the monks, in which 
they recline themselves on wood, with one blanket and a 
coarse rug ; it has a window at each end to ventilate and 
and air the room, which is dark and gloomy, and a clock 
atone end, to ware, the monk* tf the \mu of mating* 
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^he community rise at one o'clock In the morning, winter 
and summer 5 the choir brothers then begin their devo- 
tions, and continue in the chapel till nine o'clock, when 
each goes to some manual labour in the garden, on the 
roads, or in the grounds, (about 100 acres,) till eleven, 
when there is a short service, which lasts half an hour, 
then to labour again till half past^ one, when they return 
to prayers for half an hour, and "are again summoned to 
their frugal meal ; they then retire to meditate till the 
day is nearly over, and retire to their dormitories at eight 
o'clock, having spent the whole day in abstinence, mortifi- 
cation, labour, silence, and prayers, and every succeeding 
day like the former, continually hastening to the grave 
that is open. They abstain wholly from meat, fish, and 
fowl ; and, during Lent, from butter, milk, eggs, and 
cheese: but they seem perfectly content They observe 
perpetual silence, scarcely ever look at each other, and 
never speak but to their prior, and that on urgent occa- 
sions ; they never wander from their convent without 
permission of their superior, and go each morning cheer- 
fully to such work as they are directed to perfbrin* 



MAftY CAER, 
OR THE ABDUCTION AND £ES€tJi, 

Is there a human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch ! a villain! lost to love and truth i 

That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring ti% 
Betray a maiden's unsuspecting youth ?— BiritHS, 

The brilliant siin of a fine morning in Au|nst was 
beaming into a cabin that stood on the side of a retired 
road, A pole stuck in the thatch, from which depended 
a rusty horse shoe^ indicated the trade of the owner; 
and in a small hole, intended to represent a windovr, a 
fractured jug and footless glass, as plainly as hieroglyphics 
could do, told that the weary traveller, or determined sot, 
might be accommodated with mountain dew — in plain 
Kinicuage, poteen whiskey* 

On this morning the smithy exhibited,in a more than 
usual degree, the want of regularity. There had been 
some merry-making in the neighbourhood, at which the 
leads of the house spent the previous night, and every 
Hiing, to use a common phrase, was through other. The 

rister of the house had, after a short sleep in his clothes^ 

is mi, and since that more than once paid a visit to the 

it ^tore of his prudent wife* Some young men, who 

h -.\\ been of the night party, dropped in; spirits was 

ca 1 vi for, as the prelude to a regular drinking bout, when 

sti tramp of a horse was heard, and a loud call, "Is 

n -re any one widin,** brought the smith to the door. 

A man on horseback, with a female seated on a pillion 
^eirmd him, required to have a shoe made for his norse, 
who stripped one, and, in consequence, was lame. But 
:!e smith had no coals, therefore how could he make a 
■ ■ihoe. : The man said he must proceed on his journey, 
when Vulcan, in a voice rendered almost inarticulate by 
nebriation, declared, c « that the poor baste would be en- 
tirely knocked up afore they had thravelled a mile iv 
ground." 




c Faix, an* ye'll have aJong ndey* said one of the men 
from within* 

" Is id far off?'* asked the equestrian* 

« Far off p growled the smith-^ sorra daoent worft* 
man, barnn' myself, widin tin mile iv ye;* 

"Well, I must only put up wid a botcV said the other* 

" Sure, iv I had a handful iv coals, the n£r a minit V& 
be makin' a beautiful new shoe,** returned the smith* 
. " That's live horse an' ye'li get grass," muttered the 
horseman— «« but where could ye get coals ? is 

" Hooh, isn't there lashins an" lavins iv coals in tlie 
town there beyant, 1 * replied Vulcan, staggering towards 
the horse. 

^JKtusha, and what news ye tell the dacent man, ye 
drunken brute," exclaimed the mistress of the smithy, 
rushing out and giving her good man a push towards the 
doorj^gp long into the house,doesn't himself know there's 
jhaty iv wry §qo$hw in that place, bur that wnt 



put a shoe on his cliver baste, God bless id, an* sfnd him 
safe over his journey* Ye dirty omodhaun, (fool,) y e 
couldnt think iv sendin' to them that stud yer frind 
many's the. time, and when ye wor on the shaughram* 
God look down on me this day, but I'm in a poor way 
wid ye.*' Then elevating her voice to a higher key, 
added, " here, Judy Casey, cum here, acushla— slip over 
to the still-house, an* Eardy 'ill give ye as much coal-turf 
as '11 make a shoe for this honest man's baste/* 

The appearance of the horseman did not warrant her 
using the epithet gentleman, and she was obliged to pause 
literally for lack of breath. Judy Casey, a bare-legged, 
half-clad girl, with staring fiery looks, emerged from the 
cabin, and set off across the fields in a sling trot, but 
had not gone many yards when the mistress hallowed 
after her not to be a minute away, and then begged the 
equestrians would alight until a shoe could be made. 

The man appeared fatigued, and, besides, the cravings 
of appetite began to annoy him ; he, therefore, gladly 
availed himself of the opportunity to rest— but, previous 
to alighting, he said, in the Irish language, to those as- 
sembled at the door, that the young girl behind him had 
run away from her parents; he was now bringing her 
back, and that they should not mind any thing she might 
say to the contrary. 

This was sufficient to attract all eyes to the female, and 
the young men of the party openly expressed their admi- 
ration, exclaiming, "Nough gan nule a colleen ee"— (is 
she not a handsome girl?" Her conductor, who liked not 
these expressions* replied, in the same language, to this 
effect--** handsome is that handsome does f and Mrs; 
Vulcan added her mite y saying, "daughters were ever a 
trouble to their parents/' as she led the girl to a little 
gloomy spacer pardoned oif the kitchen^ ^gnified by the* 
title of the room, tte ma^y feaowlng he should have to 
wait Some tfatte* en^pired wtalerhe could have break- 
fast, adding—" f&ix, thravellin' in a raw mornhtf *» »hm> 
gry things 

". Sorra doubt/* replied an old woman, who sat smoking 
in the corner : ** maybe ytidt take a blast iv the pipe, it'll 
draw the win' (wind) aff yer stomick." 

" It's little goodness in one house wid me," said the 
smith — " but, any way, ye'Jl be welcome to share iv what 
we have*" 

" God look down on the poor, it's little they have in 
this world at all," rejoined the old woman, 

" Thrue fur ye," said the horseman— "the poor is haro' 
crished — God reward them that laves them so," 

" Och, amin I" was the response of the woman* 

" The times is bad enough, to be shure," said a iine in- 
telligent looking young man^ who was leaning against the 
wall, "but there never was a time, iv one was willin* to 
work, that he wouldn't be able to keep himself above 
want, an' iv they don't work they have no one to blame,'' 

" Work l" repeated the equestrian, contemptuously— 
"many 's the man Mves well an 7 doesn't do a turn it 
work." v'" r : 

" Nera one says amn that," replied the young man, who 
was called Willy; Doian, " but them is gintlemen.' , 

"No, sorra bit— no more nor yerselE" 

« Then r barrin' they robbed or stolei" said Willy 0olaii, 
*' what way could they do it, an* then shure it's hung 
they'dbe/' [i. ' : — _•" ■■ 

"There's tnany^ lihe ^ay Iv makhf money widoift 
workin' or robbih* either/' said the horseman. 

" Bethershin (maybe so)/' replied Willy , "but ne'r U one 
iv them can be honest ways, afther all " 

"Be gaura> Willy, it's a murdher yer mother didnt 
make a priest or a counsellareiv ye— sure enough ye'd be 
a great one," remarked the smith. 

"ISfushai then, Willy," said the old wotnan, '[ but f 
wotidher at ye^what do ye know, that never was tinmite 
from h^me/coTn^arhV 

" Every one can Ml honesty from roguery, Nelly/' rej 
plied the young man, "an' it would be well for the worla 
iv every one like us was content to earn his bread in ,'fcfa 
iiesty, ah* not be lookiri* for it in any other way, I Saf 
that man 's a rogue in his heart that would advise a powT 



